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Ons thread of Professor Hochberg’s argument! runs somewhat as follows: that 
“white” applies to certain things does not make them white; rather “white’’ applies 
because they are white. Plausible enough but misleading. Granted, I cannot make 
these objects red by calling them red—by applying the term “red” to them. But on 
the other hand, the English language makes them white just by applying the term 
“white” to them; application of the term “white” is not dictated by their somehow 
being antecedently white, whatever that might mean. A language that applies the term 
“blanc” to them makes them blanc; and a language if any that applies the term “red” 
to them makes them red. 

Some of the trouble traces back to Tarski’s unfortunate suggestion that the formula 
“ *Snow is white’ is true if and only if snow is white” commits us to a correspondence 
theory of truth. Actually, it leaves us free to adopt any theory (correspondence, co- 
herence, or other) that gives “‘Snow is white’ is true” and “snow is white” the 
same truth-value. 

A second thread of Hochberg’s article comes to something like this: a common 
predicate applies to several different things in virtue of a common property they 
possess. Now I doubt very much that Hochberg here intends to deny that any two. 
or more things have some property in common; thus for him as for the nominalist 
there are no two or more things such that application of a common predicate is 
precluded. Advocates of properties usually hold that sometimes more than one 
property may be common to exactly the same things; but Hochberg does not seem to 
be urging this point either. Rather, he seems to hold that a predicate applies initially 
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to a property as its name, and then only derivatively to the things that have that 
property. The nominalist cancels out the property and treats the predicate as bearing 
a one-many relationship directly to the several things it applies to or denotes. I cannot 
see that anything Hochberg says in any way discredits such a treatment or shows 
the need for positing properties as intervening entities. 

A one-place predicate in effect sorts individuals into those it denotes and the rest. 
But a further question raised by Hochberg concerns many-place predicates. Surely 
the nominalist refuses to treat these as applying to pairs or longer sequences; for 
sequences, not being individuals, are for the nominalist no more admissible as 
denotata of predicates than are classes. The nominalist will rather construe many- 
place predicates as sorting and ordering individuals. While a one-place predicate 
classifies individuals dichotomously, a two-place predicate, for example, not only 
sorts out its first-place individuals and its second-place individuals, but sorts these 
two by two. Furthermore, if the predicate is not symmetric, so that its first-place and 
its second-place individuals are not all the same, it also orders some of the individuals 
it has thus sorted—as “above” puts a before b when “below” puts b before a. 

Thus, in summary, I think that in one clear sense things are white because they 
are so-called, that the application of a one-place predicate to many things requires no 
supporting properties, and that predicates classify (and I should even say make) and 
sometimes order individuals rather than naming properties or denoting classes or 
sequences. 


FOOTNOTES 
‘ Herbert Hochberg, “Mapping, Meaning, and Metaphysics,” this volume, pp. 191-21}. 


